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Literary frotices. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PRONOUNCED NOT TO BE THE AUTHOR OF 
THE TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 





Public curiosity having been strongly 
excited by the announcement of an article 
in Gold and Northouse’s London Magazine 
‘of this month, which would divest Sir 
Walter Scott of the credit of the celebrated 
Novels ascribed to his pen, we take occasion 
to present our readers with the following 
extract from the Memoir in which the at- 
tempt is made:— 

“Sir Walter Scott was born on the 15th 
of August, 1771, and is the eldest surviving 
son of Walter Scott, Esq. writer to the 
Signet, in Edinburgh. His mother was the 
daughter of David Rutherford, Esq. who 
was a very able and popular practitioner of 
the same profession, and in the same place. 
She was'the .author of several poems, pos- 
sessing ‘some merit, and was intimate with 
Burns, Blacklock, and Allan Ramsay. Her 
poetry, if it did not gain an amarantine 
wreath for herself, had doubtless a consider- 
able share in procuring one for her son, by 
eliciting and cherishing the germ of poetry 
which existed in his bosom. 

‘‘Unlike many of his celebrated and 

eminently-talented cotemporaries, his genius 
‘was not precocious. He did not in his 
boyhood discover any peculiar trait of na- 
‘tural ability; and had not the circumstances 
we have already referred to, of his mother’s 
‘attachment to poetry, acquaintanceship 
with. poets, as well as his incapacity for 
ether pursuits from his lameness, driven 
him to literature and the muses, it is fair 
presumption that the advocacy of legal 
-causes at the Scottish Bar would have been 
the summit of Sir Walter’s ambition. 

“Mr. Scott had attained the age of 

twenty-five before he ventured to prefix his 





name to any of his productions. The first 
which appeared was elicited more by the 
urgent solicitations of his friend Mr. Ers- 
kine, than by any thirst for fame or hope 
for fortune. Inorder to feel his way be- 
fore he ventured to launch into the great 
ocean of literature, and to brave alike the 
rocks of criticism and the quicksands of a 
vitiated taste, he spread his sails under a 
foreign flag, and published two poems in 
one volume, with the titles of ‘ The Chase’ 
and ‘William and Mary,’ ballads from the 
German ; the preface to which was written 
by Mr. Erskine. It would be a pleasant, 
though perhaps an useless task, to trace the 
romantic feeling, chivalrous incident, and 
glittering description of his later and more 
popular productions to their earliest source, 
otherwise we are persuaded that few men 
can peruse this little work without disco- 
vering the elements of those peculiarities in 
a faint degree, and an undigested state 
which have since been so powerfully dis- 
played in his various poetical publications.” 

After enumerating and remarking on the 
various works that indisputably proceeded 
from the Baronet’s prolific pen, the author 
of tlie Memoir proceeds :— 

“We now come to the question that 
has been so long and so earnestly argued : 
Is he, or is he not, the author of what are 
emphatically denominated ‘¢ The Scotch 
Novels! We expressly and confidently de- 
clare HE IS NOT. ' 

“In hazarding this bold assertion, we 
know and feel the responsibility we have 
voluntarily incurred. We know, likewise, 
that in stating it in this unqualified manner, 
we shall not be justified by any argument 
deduced from any fancied internal proof in 
the works themselves, or from any opinion 
we may have been induced to form from 
mere circumstantial evidence. Nor do we 
hold that the pertinacious and perpetual 
denial of Sir Walter himself ought to have 


any influence upon our minds, believing, as 
we do, that an author is not always bound 
to acknowledge his productions, or, ac- 
cording to our great prose moralist and 
philosopher (Dr. Johnson), to withhold an 
absolute negative when he deems it neces- 
sary to use one. 

“The fact is; these works were written 
by a near relative of Sir Walter Scott; 
they were severally sent to him by that 
relative inan unfinished state, for revision, 
correction, and methodizing; nearly the 
whole of the poetry is his own composition; 
as well as many of the descriptions; through 
his agency the arrangement for disposing of 
the copyright, and the time and manner of 
publication, were made: and notwithstand- 
ing the continued mystery in which the 
whole affair is enveloped, it is firmly be- | 
lieved by the parties with whom he has been 
obliged to be immediately connected, that 
these works are solely the productions of 
his own pen. 

“ These facts were communicated by the 
real author of the novels, toa colonel ia 
the army, who is well known, and eminently 
respected for the gallantry of his services, 
the powers of his mind, and the extent and 
depth of his erudition; and we have no 
doubt that we shall obtain permission from 
him, previous to the publication of our next 
number, to set this question for ever at rest, 
by giving up the name of the real writer of 
those admirable works of fiction, as well as 
his own. 

“‘ The reasons for throwing, and conti- 
nuing to throw, the garb of anonymy over 
these novels, must be obvious to every in 
quiring mind. Since their commencement 
they have been almost universally attributed 
to Sir Walter Scott: hence any advantage 
that might accrue from a name so pre- 
eminently popular and successful, they in- 
herit in the fullest degree ; and, in addition, 





possesses the peculiar air of mystery which, 
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by continuing to excite the attention and 
elicit the inquiries of literary men, will 
keep the novels themselves continually be- 
fore the public eye. We much doubt, not- 
withstanding their intrinsic excellence 
whether the Letters of Junius would have 
been half so much read, if, instead of pre- 
serving such a mysterious silence respecting 
the author, his curtain had been undrawn, 
and his vizor unlocked. This hypothesis 
will apply with double force to the Scotch 
Tales ; for whilst the one animadverts on 
passing ephemeral events, which lost much 
ef their interest with their immediate exist- 
ence ; the other being generally accurate 
and admirable sketches of Scottish manners 
and Scottish history, possesses the seeds of 
immortality as national records, besides an 
amarantine wreath of popularity for their 
fascinating power of natural delineation.” 








THE ASSASSINS. 
—— 


A history of the Assaesins, drawn from oriental sources, 
has appeared lately at Stuttgard. From this work we 
learn that the Assassins, a confederate people or society, 
which, in the time of the Crusades, for two centuries, 
acted an important part in Asiatic history, were origi- 
nally a branch of the Ismaelites: The author, M. de 
Hammer, illustrates many of the events of the middle 
ages, and shows, at the same time, the advantageous use 
that might be made of oriental literature, if its culti- 
vation were more generally attended to. 

The Assassins were a secret society, originally orga- 
nized at Cairo, wherein the adepts took an oath to obey 
implicitly a chief that was even unknown to them. 

* Their horrible dogmas inculcated murder; and one of 
their fundamental positions was the principle that all 
human authority, including kings, magistrates, and 
priests, was superfluous and pernicious. The author 
draws a parallel between these assassins and the society 
of Jesuits, who, though deprived of their former influ- 
ence, persevere in maintaining their order. The princes 
of the east were frequently so imprudent as to make 
common cause with Hassan Sabah, chief of the order, a 
headstrong adventurer, who soon after became a terror 
to all princes and governments, polluting thrones, tri- 
bunals, and altars, with blood. 

To the materials collected from Arabian, Persian, and 
Turkish manuscripts, M. de H. adds what Sylvestre de 
Sacy and ot hers have written be‘ore nim on the same 
subject. His work is divided into seven books. The 
first treats of Mahomet, as the founder of Islamism, 
and only dwells on such principal points as have not 
been noticed by Voltaire, Gibbon, and Muller. It 

“contains a synopsis of the doctrines of Mahomet. The 
-gecond book narrates the foundation of the order of 
Assassins, in the year 1004 of the Christian zra, and 
under the government of the first grand master, Hassan 
Sabah. One of his deys, Hassan Ben Sabah Homairi, 
a competitor for the throne, became, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, the founder of a new sect. He 
seized on the strong castle of Alamut, between Dilem 
aud Irak, and made it the seat of his power. The third 
book is an account of the reigns of Kia Busurgomid 
-and of his son Mahomet,‘and the wars which they had 





to maintain. The fourth book contains the reigns of 
Hassan II. and of Mahomet II. both of whom upheld 
the doctrine of the impunity of crimes. Their history 
is interspersed with curious details relative to the litera- 
ture of some contempory oriental and western authors. 
Also documents hitherto unnoticed of the Templars, 
who at that period appear to have been actuated with 
the spirit of the Ismaelites. A chargeis laid to Richard 
King of England, that he resorted to the assistance of 
the Assassins, to effect the destruction of the Margrave 
Conrad de Montferrat. The fifth book contains the 
reigns of three Assassin princes, the former of whom, 
Dschelaleddin, had his sovereignty acknowledged by 
the Caliph of Bagdad. His son committed a parricide, 
but perpetrated nocrime, according to the established 
principles ef the Assassins. This book as also the 
reign of Rockneddin Charschah, the last Grand Master 
of their order, with an account of his wars with the 
Mogul Hulagu, and the taking of Alamut and the rest 
of their castles, in 1258. The extermination of this 
horde of Ismaelites forms *the subject of the sixth book, 
It contains also the description of the taking aad plun- 
dering of Bagdad by the Moguls, in 1258, with the 
punishment of the Caliph. In short, it details the de- 
feat of the Assassins in Syria, by Bibras, the sultan ot 
Egypt, and the gradual extirpation of the doctrine of the 
Ismaelites. The author concludes hy a summary retro- 
spect of the remains of this sect which yet exist in Persia 
and Syria, though unable to realize their horrible system 
of politics. 











Mteqraphical Potices. 





XAVIER MINA. 


[FROM THE PHILADELPHIA UNION, ] 
(Concluded from our last.) 
—— 


In the winter of 1810-11, Mina was di- 
rected by the Spanish Government to de- 
stroy, if possible, an iron foundry near 
Pampeluna, from which the French were 
supplied with a number of articles for the 
service of the war. Whether it was from 
one of those accidents which no prudence 
can prevent, or that the enemy had infor- 
mation of his movements, this unfortunate 
enterprize was fatal to Mina. Two strong 
bodies of French troops (commanded, it 
is supposed, by Gen. Belliard) on their 
march in contrary directions, arrived at the 
same time at the two entrances of a narrow 
valley, and completely enclosed Mina and 
his corps, who were in at the same time. 
The fight that ensued was obstinate and 
bloody. The gallant Mina defending him- 
self with his sword, fell, pierced with 
wounds, a prisoner in the hands of the 
French. 

Thus ended the rapid, but brilliant Gue- 
rilla career of Xavier Mina. Fortune, as 
if jealous of. the skill and heroism which 
threatened to raise him above her capricious 
favors, played him false at last. But the 
spirit which he had roused was still alive ; 
the rage of his warrior mountaineers was 
kindled, and they chose one of his family 








His uncle, Espoz, 
was the chief whom they selected, and he 
proved himself worthy of the high trust. 
He stands first amongst those whose names 
are chaunted through Spain in the hymns 


to lead them to revenge. 


of triumph of a delivered people. He 
watched faithfully through the dark and 
perilous night which overhung his country, 
and when the morning of her deliverance 
broke, Espoz was seen chasing the last 
Frenchman from Spain. But let not the 
full glory of the uncle diminish that of the 
nephew. Xavier Mina was less fortunate, 
but not less deserving than Espoz. Ego 
eci, tulit alter honores. It was Xavier who 
first taught the mountaineers of his province 
where to strike at the invader, and gave 
system to their irregular valour ; he encou- 
raged by his successes the Spaniards to 
follow his daring example; he braved tlie 
terrors of Napoleon’s vengeance, and open- 
ed with his sword the path which led to the 
deliverance of his country. He was not 
one and twenty when taken prisoner. What 
might not have been expected from this 
heroic youth, if he had continued his career, 
Mina was taken to Paris after his cap- 
ture, and shut up in the castle of Vincennes, 
The afflictions which pressed upon the un- 
fortunate state-prisoner were there aggra- 
vated by the care with which all intelli- 
gence of the fate of his relations or strug- 
gling country was concealed from him, 
His hair came out, and his person com- 
pletely changed. In time, however, the 
rigours of his imprisonment were softened, 
and books were given him. He applied 
himself with great industry to ‘be study of 
the military art, in which he deiived great 
assistance from some of the veteran officers 
who were his fellow-prisoners. In Vincennes 
he remained till the allied armies entered 
France; nor was he set at liberty until the 
general peace, which took place upon the 
abdication of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Being conspicuous members of the party 
of Liberals or Constitutionalists, the two 
Minas soon experienced the displeasure of 
the court, and the frowns of the King. 
Xavier, however, who was in Madrid, was 
offered the command of the military forces 
in Mexico, a situation next to that of the 
viceroy of New Spain. He declined it, 
and apprehensive of the consequences, 
retired into Navarre. Espoz Mina, who 
still remained at the head of his mountain 
warriors in Navarre, immediately received 
an order depriving him of the command. 
Matters being thus brought to a crisis, it 
was determined by the two Minas to raise 
the standard of the Cortes and the Consti- 
tution. They had no time to form any 
extensive plan: it was agreed to strike im- 
mediately before the order depriving Espoz 
of his command should be publicly known, 
The details of this bold and chivalrous at- 
tempt are interesting, and present some 
features of romance; but we can only 
glance slightly at them. While Espoz was 
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to put his troops in motion so as to arrive 
at a concerted hour under the walls of 
Pampeluna, Xavier Mina entered the for- 
tress: there he soon communicated with a 
few officers who were known to him, and 
whose sentiments were favourable to the 
Cortes. Popular in the whole Spanish 
army, and his name endeared to these sol- 
diers of freedom, he selected a few of them 
to be his guests at a convivial banquet. 
After supper, as the time drew nigh, Mina 
rose up suddenly amidst them; addressed 
themin a nervousand enthusiastic harangue; 
unfolded the ingratitude and injustice of 
the court, and finally exhorted them to 
give the blessings of freedom to the country 
they had saved. The effect was electric 
and complete. They arose, and crossed 
their swords as they stood around the ban- 
queting table, and swore to be faithful. 
The sentinels on the appointed bastion were 
already withdrawn. The ladders were fixed, 
and from the dead of night almost till the 
dawn of day, they waited with breathless 
anxiety the troops under Espoz y Mina. 
Had they then arrived, a new era, pregnant 
with important events, would have opened 
on Spain. 

The causes which led to the failure of 
this bold enterprize are partly accidental, 
and implicate the policy but not the bravery 
of Espoz. It is understood that the troops, 
instead of being stimulated and excited for 
such an occasion, by his orders they were 
kept rigidly from liquor and refreshment. 
They were in total ignorance of the reason 
and nature of an expedition now so strange 
to them in time of peace, and after march- 
ing to a late hour of the night, they began 
to murmur. Some confusion arose in a 
corps whose commander was unpopular ; 
the march was delayed ; a nocturnal tumult 
arose, and the soldiers lay down in scattered 
parties in the fields, or wandered in search 
of refreshments. Espoz, who had rode on 
a-head, found, in the darkness of the night, 
ascene of cenfusion which baffled all his 
exertions; it was irremediable, and the op- 
portunity lost. The com€derates in Pam- 
peluna speedily received the fatal intelli- 


troduced, in the winter of 1815, to General 
Scott, who was at this time on a visit to 
England. The object of that introduction 
was to procure for Minasome introductory 
letters to gentlemen in the United States 
from Gen. Scott, in order to show the high 
standing Mina enjoyed in Europe, and that 
his enterprize against Mexico was not only 
countenanced by the nobleman above al- 
luded to, but by several others known to 
Gen. Scott, who ardently desired the libera- 
tion of Spanish America. 

Mina arrived at Baltimore in July, 1816, 
and delivered to John E. Howard, Esq. of 
that city, an introductory letter from Gen. 
Scott; and it is to the kindness of Mr. 
Iloward that we are indebted for the pre- 
ceding biographical information, as well as 
other highly interesting matter, which we 
have incorporated with our narrative: and 
we feel great pleasure in thus acknowledg- 
ing our obligations to Mr. Howard and 
Gen. Scott, and more especially as it tends 
to demonstrate that our hero, as well from 
his character and brilliant career in Spain, 
as from his extraordinary exploits in Mex- 
ico, has a claim on the esteem and sympa- 
thy of every friend of freedom throughout 
the world. 

He drew his sword in favour of the inde- 
pendence of Mexico; he considered it a 
cause consonant to those sacred principles 
for which he became an exile. 








The ‘Naturalist’s Diary, 


For JULY, 1820. 





[To be continued throughout the year.} 
—— 


> When we commenced our new series of the 
Kaleidoscope, we had it in contemplation to give a 
series of Monthly Diaries in the manner of those in 
the first volume of our old series. Previvusly to 
commencing this series, it was necessary (o examine 
and compare the various works in Which such arti- 
cles were to be expected, in order that we might 
select such as would prove the most amusing to our 


gence, and immediately quitted the fortress. 

Xavier Mina traversed the whole pro- 
vince in safety, collected all those friends 
who he thought might be compromised by 
his attempt, and entered France in full 
uniform, with thirty officers. 
rested by the orders of the French gevern- 
ment, and imprisoned near Bayonne ; but 
was afterwards liberated, and passed over 


to England. From the British government 
he received a liberal pension, we believe 
£2,000 per annum. 

During his sojourn in England, he was 
treated by several eminent characters there 
with flattering attention, but particularly by 
an English nobleman, alike distinguished 
for his attachment to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world, and his urbanity to 





readers. After a little investigation, we give the 
decided preferance to the “ Naturalist,s Diary,” in 
a work called “ Time’. Telescope ;” from which we 
nuw commence our selection.—It only remains to 
explain why we do not begin with the current, but 
with the preceding month. The first volume of our 
new series commenced in July; but uot being ic 
possession of a copy of Time's Telescope, until a 
few days ago we could not insert the following 
article in its proper place, before the expiration of 


July. Anxious that we should give the series entire 


we therefore commence with July, reserving the 


Diary for August for next week’s Kaleidoscope, 
after which we shall proceed with the remainder ia 
regular monthly succession. 





JULY. 
This word is derived from the Latin Julius, the 


atrangers ; by this nobleman Mina was in- surname of C. Cesar, the dictator, who wav born 


in it. Mark Anthony first gave to this month the 
name of July, which was before called Quintilis, as 
being the fifth month in the year, in the old Romaa 
calendar established by Romulus. . 


—_— 


TO THE SUN. 
Hail, genial Orb! whose rays prolific spread 
O’er the wide bosotn of creative earth ; 
Whose fervid influence gilds the mountain’s head, 
And warms the seeds of nature into birth. 
To thee the Persian offers up his vows, 
Efficient means which make his bosom glow, 
Whose pow’r expands his leaves, and fills his boughs, 
And makes the blossoms of his orchard grow. 
Brightened by thee, his long espaliers shoot, 
His melons swell beneath thy vertic ray ; 
His vineyards spread, and, prodigal of fruit, 
Oppose their blushes to the rip’ning day, 
Happy to trace of Heav’n th’ unerring laws, 
Confess the effect, and glorify the cause. 
Valdarno. 


Most persons, perhaps, receive a greater pleasure 
from fine weather than from any other sensual 
enjoyment of life, In spite of the auxiliary bottle 
or any artificial heat, we are apt to droop under a 
gloomy sky, and taste no luxury like a fine blue firma- 
ment, end sunshine. ‘1 have often, in a splenetie 
fit,’ observes an amiable writer, ‘wished myself a 
dormouse duriug the winter; and 1 never see one of 
those snug animals wrapt up close in his fur, and 
compactly happy in himself, but 1 contemplate him 
with envy beneath the dignity of a philosopher, 1f 
the art of flying were brought to perfection, the 
use I should make of it would be to attend the sun 
round the world, and pursue the spring through 
every sign of the sodiac. The love of warmth makes 
my. heart glad at the return of summer, How de- 
lightful is the face of nature at this season, wheu 
the earth puts forth her plants and flowers, clothed 
with green, diversified with ten thousand various 
dies! how pleasant is it to exhale such fresh and 
charming odours, as fill every living creature with 
delight!’ At this season well may we exclaim with 
the poet, 

Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 

Of a romantic mountain, forest-crowned, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines: 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 
And fresh bedewed with ever-spouting streams, 
Sits cooly calm; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied, and sick, tosses in noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous Man, 
Who keeps his temper’d mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world with voice inflamed. 


In consequence of the excessive heat usual iw this 
month, an evaporation takes place from the surface 
of the earth and waters, aud large clouds are formed, 
which pour down their watery store, and delu 
the country with floods, frequently laying the fall. 
grown corn. Hay-making usually commences abeut 
this time, or rather earlier, in fine seasons, 


The fruitful herbage now invites the scythe— 

In eagar contest strive the swains all blythe, 

Who works the fastest, or who cuts most deep,— 
The waving sward yelds to the mower’s sweep. 
Roused by the early herald of the day, 

Quickly arrayed, refreshed by sleep and gay, 

The lads and lasses all prepare for work, 

Some take refreshment, some the rake or fork. 

In artless talk they gain the distant fields, 

Where the ripe verdure of the meadows yields 





A plenteous crop in even rows laid down ; 
Off goes the jacket, off the homespun gown: ' 
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Each one following in a single file, 

Some turn the herbage, some the hay-cocks pile ; 
Till faint beneath the shade a timely rest, 

And healthy meal, renew for work the zest ; 
Nor mem’ry e’er can tauch a livelier strain, 
Than that which rustics carol o’er the plain. 


The flowers which blossomed iv the last month 
soon mature their seeds, and hasten to decay. A 
new race succeeds, which demands all the fervid rays 
of a solstitial sun to bring it to perfection. Sum- 
mer may be said to commence with this mouth: the 
meadows begin to whiten, and the flowers that adorn 
them are mowed down. The coru gradually assumes 
a yellow hue, and the colours that decorate the rural 
scene are no longer so numerous. 

Towards the middle of the month, the spiked 
willow (spirea salicifolia ;) jessamine (jasminum 
officinale ; ) hyssop (hyssopus officinalis ;) the bell. 
flower (cumpanula;) and the white lily have their 
Gowers full blown. The wayfaring tree, or guelder 
rose, begins to enrich the hedges with its bright red 
berries, which in time turn black. The Virginian 
esumach (rhus tyhynumj wow exhibits its scarlet 
tufts of flowers upon its bright green circles of 
leaves. The berries of the mountam ash turn red. 
The lavender (lavendula spica), is in flower, and 
affords its perfumes, whether io a fresh state or 
dried, or distilled with spirits of wine. The potato 
(solanum tuberosum), is now in flower. 

The different tribes Uf insects, which, for the most 
part, are hatched iv the spriug, are now in full vi- 
gour, The lethosia odoruta, or dew moth, is seen 
iu this moath. This species is extremely local; but 
a considerable oumber of specimens were taken 
ahout twenty years ago on a grassy common in 
Kent, not far from Erith, near the high road, and 
opposite the Sth milestune. Since this time, how- 
ever, it has not been observed, Endowed as they 
are with wings, there is something strikingly re- 
markable in the locality vf such insects as the pre. 
sent; and it is wondertul they do not increase and 
migrate more than they dv. Some of them, such as 
the pupilo cixzina, the Granville butterfly, are so 
extremely attached to particular plants, and to pe- 
cular situations and places, ‘that a collector on one 
side of.a hedge often finds plenty, while another, on 
the opposite side (the hedge alune intervening) can- 
not procure a single specimen, They appear to fly 
np aud down, backwards and forwards, for a few 
score yards only ; playing joyously at intervals with 
each other; or, gaily perched, sip nectar from their 
favourite flowers —(Haworth’s Lepidoptera Bri- 
tannica.) 

Pomona now offers her fruits to allay the parching 
thirst; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, cherries, and cranberrics, are all peculiarly 
refreshing at this season, The cranberry is a small 
red fruit with purple dots, produced by a slender 
wing plant (vaccinium orycoccos) which grows in 
the peaty bogs of several parts of the north of Eng- 
land, aud also in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, aud Cam- 
bridgéshire, The leaves are small, somewhat oyal, 
and rolled back at the edges, and the stem is thread- 
shaped and trailing. The blossoms are small, but 
beautifal, each consisting of four distinct petals roll- 
ed back to the base, and of a deep flesh coluur. 

The collecting of cranberries is a tiresome and 
disagreeable employ, since cach berry, which seldom 
exceeds the sizé of a pea, grows on a separate stalk 
and the morasses in which they grow are frequently 
very. deep, Cranberries are.much wei in the 
northern counties, and great quantities are bottled 
and sent to Loudon. Sv considerable a traffic in 
them is carrie’ on, that, at Longtown in Cumberland 
alone, the amount of a market day’s sale, during 
the season for gathering them, is stated by Dr. Wi- 
thering to be from £20 to £30, They begin to ripen 
about the month of August, and coutiuue in perfec- 
tion for some weeks. 

Cranberries are much used in confectionary, but 
particularly in tarts, their rich flavour being very 





xenerally esteemed, The usual mode of preserving 
them is in dry bottles, these being corked so closely 
as to exclude all excess of the external air; some 
persons, however, fill up the bottles with spring 
water ; others prepare this fruit with sugar. From 
the juice of cranberries, mixed with a certain  por- 
tion of sugar, and properly fermented, a grateful 
aud wholesome wine may be made. A considerable 
quantity of cranberrivs is angually imported iuto 
this country from North America and Russia, These 
however ave larger than our own, of a different 
Species, aud by no meaus so pleasant a flavour.— 
Bingley’s Useful Knowledge, vol. ii. p. 126—7. 
Towards the end of the month, the flowers of the 
laurustinus (viburnum tinus), and the burdock 
(urctium lappa), begin to open; aud the elecamn- 
pane (inula lelenium), the amaranth (umaranthus 
eaudutus ), the great water plantain (alisma planta- 
90), water mint (mentha aquatica), and the com 
mon nightshade, have their fuwers fullblown. The 
mezeron (daphne mezeron), which in January 
cheered the eye with its rods of purple flower with- 
out leaves, and regaled the smell, now displays its 
scarlet berries through its bright green leaves. 
Towards the close of this mouth the flower garden 
exhibits symptoms of decay; and Time, who thins 
the ranks of all animated beings, does not spare 
those of the ornamented aud highly facinating Flora. 
The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower which she had nurs’d in dew ; 
Anemonies, that spangled every grove, 
The primrose wan, and hare-bell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plan, 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah! poor Humanity ! so frail, so fair, 
Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion, and corrosive Care, 
Bid all thy airy colours fade away ! 
Another May, new buds and flow’rs shall bring ; 
Ah! why has happiness no second Spring ? 
C. Smith. 


The beautiful rose, however, the glory of the gar- 
den, still continues to spread its ‘blushing honours’ 
thick befure us, 

THE ROSE. 
—<—>_— 


As late each flow’r that sweetest blows, 
I plucked the garden's pride ! 

Within the petals of a rose 
A sleeping love I spied. 

Arountl his brows a beaming wreath 
Of many a lucid hue ; 

All purple glowed his cheek beneath, 
Inebriate with dew. 


I Softly seized th’ unguarded pow'r, 
Norscared his balmy rest ; 

And placed him, caged within the flow’r, 
On spotless Sarah’s Breast. 


But when, unweeting of the guile, 
Awoke the pris’ner sweet, 

He struggled to escape awhile, 
And stamped his fairy feet. 


Ah! soon the soul-entrancing sight, 
Subdued th’ impatient boy ! 

He gaz‘d, he thrilled, with deep delight, 
Then clapped his wings for joy. 

‘ And O,’ he cried—‘ of magic kind, 
What charms this throne endear ! 

Some other love let Venus find— 
I'll fix my cmpire here.’ 





The ‘busy bee’ still pursues the ceaseless task 
of collecting his varied sweets to furm the honey 
for his destroyer, man; who, in a month or two, will 
close the labours of this industrious insect by the 
suffocating fumes of brimstone. 

Child of patient industry, 

Little active busy bee, 

Thou art out at early morn, 

Just as the opening flowers are born, 
Amongst the green and grassy meads 
Where the cowslips hang their heads ; 
Or by hedge-rows, while the dew 
Glittess on the harebell blue : 


Then on eagar wings art flown, 

To thymy hillocks on the down ; 

Or to revel on the broom 3 

Or suck the clover’s crimson bloom $ 
Murmuring still, thou busy bee, 
Thy little ode to industry ! 


The maratime plants which flower in July, are the 
club rush /scirpus marit:mas), bearded cat's tail 
grass (phleum crinitum), bulbous fox  tail-grass 
(alopecurus bulbosus), the reflexed and creeping 
meadow grass (pua distans § maritima), the tield 
eryngo (eryngium campestre,, parsely water drop- 
wort (@yanthe pimpinelloides), smuooth sea heath 
(frankenia leris), and the golden dock (rumex 
maritimus) ; all of which are tu be found in salt 
marsh: s, 


On sandy shores may be seen the sea mat-weed: 


(avundo urenaria) upright sea lime grass (elymus 
arenarius), the sea lungwort (pulmonaria mari- 
tima), the sea bind weed (convofrulus soldanella), 
saltwort (salsola) sea holly (erynginm maritinam) ; 
prickly samphire (echinophora spinosa), and the 
sea-lavender (statice limontum), are found on mari- 
time rocks; aud the sea-pea (pisum marilimum) 
on rocky shores, 

About the middle or latter end of July, pilchards 
(clupea pilchardus), appear in vast shoals, off the 
Cornish coast ; and prawns and Jubsters are taken 
in this month. 

Grouse shooting usually commences towards the 
Jatter eid of July. The angler is busily engaged in 
his favourite pursuit. 

The storms of wind and rain in this month are 
frequently accompanied by thunder and lightning 


THE GOD OF THUNDER. 


—<—>- 


O th’ immense, th’ amazing height, 
The boundless grandeur of our God ! 

Who treads the worlds beneath his feet, 
And sways the notions with his nod ! 

He speaks ; and, lo, ‘all nature shakes ; 
Heav’n’s everlasting pillars bow ; 

He rends the clouds with hideous cracks, 
And shoots his fiery arrows through. 

Well, let the nations start and fly 
At the blue lightning’s horrid glare ! 

Atheists and emp’rors shrink and die, 
When flame and noise torment the air. 


Let noise and flame confound the skies, 
And drown the spacious realms below ; 

Yet will we sing the Thund’rer’s praise, 
And send our loud hosannas through. 

Celestial King, thy blazing pow’r 
Kindless our hearts to flaming joys ; 

We shout to hear thy thunders roar, 
And echo to our Father’s voice. 

Thus shali the God our Saviour come, 
And lightnings round our chariot ply : 

Ye lightnings, fly to make him room ; 


Ye glorious storm, prepare his way. Watts. 
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S1z,—If you think the following song worth insert 
ing in your paper, it is much at your service. 
Zz. 
—. 

When o’er Asterias’ fields I rove, 

The blissful seats of peace and love, 

Ten thousand beauties round me rise, 

And mingle pleasure with surprise ; 

By nature blest in ev'ry part, 

Combined with every grace of art, 

This paradise of blooming joys, 

Fach raptur’d sense at once employs. 

But when I view the radiant queen, 

Who formed this fair enchanting scene; 

Pardon ye grots! ye chrystal floods ! 

Ye breathing flowers! ye shady woods! 

Your coolness now no more invites ; 

No more your murmuring stream delights ; 

Your sweet decay, your verdure’s flown, 

My soul's intent on her alone! 








THE TOMB. 
a 
WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT, ON SEEING A LADY 
AND GENTLEMAN IN A CHURCH-YARD. 
5 -_—<—_—— 
Oft have I trod the awful scene of death, 
When midnight air replete with tainted breath, 
* Rank with the putrid stench and slow decay 
Of human bodies mixing with the clay ; 
That long have gone to their immortal home, 
Whilst nought remains in memory but the tomb. 
A curious place to chuse a lovers seat, 
Where the fine form of beauty is but meat 
To the vile worm, that crawls along the ground ; 
Whilst numerous maggots in her flesh abound. 
I mean not this should reach fair beauty’s ears, 
It might disgust the scene, and rouse her fears 
But it may teach the powerful mind of man, 
The future to amend—the past to scan : 
I’ll say no more, he knows his awful doom, 
Or let refiection tell him of the tomb. 





A THOUGHT ON YOUTH. 
—<—>— 
Ah! could I recal those moments so sweet, 
When in innocence rambling, I cull’d the gay flow’r ; 
Where the butterfly’s chase now guided my feet, 
Tothe fragrance which breath’d through the jessamine 
bow’r. 
How chang’d now’s my life, when to manhood attained ; 
All infancy’s joy’s into toils are become : 
That soul that was spotless, no longer’s unstain’d, 
And the passions are rous’d by the world’s busy hum. 


As the song of the nightingale dwells on my ear, 

As the lightning’s bright flash to my eye does appear, 

So a transient glance on the days that are past, 

Oter the gloom of my soul a gay brightness does cast. 
KALEIDOSCOPOCLITE. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
tie + 

Father of all, whose throne illumines heaven, 
All honour to thy holy name be given ; 
Thy gracious kingdon come, thy righteous will 
Let men on earth, as saints in heaven fulfil ; 
Give us this day the bread by which we live, 
As we our debtors, thou our debts forgive ; 
Let no temptation lead us into woe, 
Keep us from sin and our eternal foe ; 
For thy supreme religion we adore, 
Thy power, thy glory, are for evermore. 





LINES ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY SIGH. 


_——— 


Fairest lady ! tell me why 

Heaves thy bosom with a sigh, 

Soft as zephyrs! when at even 

Sleep the cooling winds of heaven ? 

Is it love ? no, no, I see 

’ Tis pity’s touch that moveth thee. 

Great, O Beauty! is thy power, 

When pity pleads in peaceful hours 

Who is there whose soul could be 

Then unmoved at sight of thee ? 

Pity, known in seraphs bright, 

In the roseate realms of light, 

Gives to lovely woman’s face 

A heavenly glow, a heavenly grace. 

Charlotte! spotless as benign, 

Still retain that look of thine ; 

For charms not more the weeping flow'r, 

Than beauty touched by pity’s pow’r. 
R. M. 





IMPROMPTU, 
On an apple being thrown at Mr. Cooke, whilst playing 
Sir Pertinaxy M‘Sycophant. 
pin 
Some envious Scot, you say the apple threw, 
Because the character was drawn too true 3 
It can’t be so; for all must know right well, 
That a true Scot had only thrown the peel. 








[Inserted at the request of a Correspondent. } 


——— 


MARY ASHFORD. 
eas 
Inscription on a stone lately erected in the church- 
yard of Sutton Coldfield, over the remains of the un- 
fortunate Mary Ashford, by the Rev. Luke Booker. 
The following is the 


INSCRIPTION, 


As a Warning to Female Virtue, 
And a humble Monument to Female Chastity, 
This stone marks the Grave 
¢ 


of 
MARY ASHFORD, 

Who, in the 20th year of her age, 
Having incautiously repaired to a 
Seene of Amusement 
Without proper protection, 
Was brutally violated and murdered, 
On the 27th May, 

1817. 


Lovely and chaste, as is the primrose pale, 
Rifled of virgin sweetness by the gale, 

Mary, the wretch who thee remorseless slew, | 
Avenging wrath, which sleeps not, will pursue ; 
For tho’ the deed of blood be veil’d in might, 
Will not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 





Fair, blighted flow’r, the Muse that weeps thy doom, 
Rears o'er thy wurder’d form—this warning tomb! 


THE BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.”’......ces00. VIDAs 





GAME LV. 
—=—-_— 


The White to checkmate in FOUR Moves. 


(Lolli, page 534.) 
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TO) Ser 1S Qu FZ 
WHITE. 
SOLUTION, 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1 Bishop....7—6-+- 1 King ....4—8 
2 Knight... .5—6+- 2 King ....4—7 
3 Queen ....2—5-+- 3 King ....5—6 


4 Queen ....6—5-++-Mare. 








Sashions foc August, 


WALKING DRESS. 


A round dress composed of jaconet muslin; the 
skirt moderately full and gored ;.it is trimmed'at the 
bottom by three flounces of rich work,; each:flounce is 
headed by a muslin bouillonne. High body, made 
without a collar, to fasten behind, and ornamented with 
a row of work disposed in a serpentine wreath round the 
bust. Sleeves of a moderate width, falling very. lon 
aver the hand, and finished with bouillonne, edged with 
work; very full half-sleeve, interspersed with work 
disposed in a wave, to correspond with the last. ‘The 
spencer is also composed of jaconet muslin: it has a 
full back, the waist is of a moderate length, and is 
finished by a short full jacket; the fronts are tight to 
the shape. A large double pelerine. trimmed with 
work, almost conceals the lower part.of the spencer; 
the collar is made high; it stands out from the throat, 
and is also richly trimmed with work. Long loose 
sleeves, finished at the hand by two falls of work. 
Head-dress, a bonnet composed of French net, orna- 
mented with chains of French gimp, laid crosswise in 
rows, and interspersed with white satin rouleaus; the 
crown is low; the brim more than usually deep, and 





finished at the edge by a quilling of lace; the top of 
the crown is very tastefully ornamented by draperies 
of net, fastened with small white satin bows, and in- 
terspersed with roses. A rich ribband passes under the 
chin, and ties in a full bow on one side. Black kid 
shoes; Limerick gloves. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


A round dress, com of Urling’s net, over 3 
white satin slip: the is gored, and ciently 
full to hang in easy folds round the figure ; the bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with flounces of Urling’s lace, 
headed by rouleaus of white zephyrine ; these flounces 
are festooned in a si but stnking manner with 
bouquets of roses and blue bells. The cor is tight 
to the shape; it is cut moderately low round the bust, 
which is ornamented in a very novel manner with lo- 
senges of net; each lozenge formed by a large pearl ; 
he beak of the corsage is also decorated with pearls. 
The sleeve is very short ; it is composed of a fulness of 
net over white satin, in with pearls laid on 
in waves; the bottom of the sleeve is finished bya 
twisted rouleau of satin and pearls. Hair dressed in 
the French style, ina profusion of full curls, which 
are brought very low at the sides of the face, and 
parted in the middle of the forehead, so as ally 
to display it: the hind hair is brought up in full bows 
on the crown of the head; they are partly concealed 
by a garland of roses placed very far back on the head. 
Ear-! and necklace, pearls. White satin slippers, 
and white kid gloves. 


Correspondence. 


ADDITIONAL FEATS OF SWIMMING. 














(Continued from page 32.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—Amongst your various feats of swimming you 
have not yet stated that Mr. Thomas Ashcroft, now 
resident in this place, swam across the river Mersey 
seven successive summers. The only occasion on 
which he swam for a wager against time, was in Sep- 
tember, 1791, as recorded in the Phenix and Herald, 
at the time, in consequence of a bet which was made 
with the late John Backhouse, Esq. Mr. Ashcroft set 
eut from the pier head ; and, in 35 minutes, landed be- 
low Woodside, being nearly high water at the time, 

tides. He was allowed 45 minutes for the 
e terms of the wager. 


and sprin 
task, by 
I am, Sir, 
YOUR CONSTANT READER. 
Lydiate, 1st Aug. 1820. 


= 








BOMBASTES FURIOSO. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S$1r,—The actual author of Bombastes Furioso, 
is a gentleman of the name of RHODES, a native of 
Greenwich, in Kent, well known in that part of the 
kingdom by many playful productions of light, 
good humoured satire. His father was a tailor of 
considerable business iu that town, where the 
half brother of Mr, Rhodes, named Rainoe, suc- 
ceeded to the business; Mr. Rhodes himself was 
a clerk either in the Bank or in some other pub- 
lic office. One of his earliest publications was a 
sprightly poem of considerable length in the ballad 
form, in which he sportfully exposed the fuibles of 
maoy members of a volunteer corps to which he 
then belonged. I think it was in the year 1809, 
that he sent the manuscript of Bombastes Furioso 
to the Haymarket Theatre, where it received some 
touches from the pen of George Colman; but the 
author derived no other emolument from the suc 
cess of the piece than the freedom of the theatre, 
and a dangerous introduction to the society of the 
first wits of the day. This lively little burletta has 
received many alterations since its first appearance, 
and the songs are frequently changed for others 
more suitable to the talents or taste of the indivi- 
duals who perform the characters. 


Yours, &e. T.N. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
S1r,—To your query, Whether Tom Thumb was 
ever published in England, I answer, Yes. There 
are at least two editions of it extant: ene printed 
by D. S. Maurice, Fenchurch, London; and another 
by Roach, Russell-court, London. The former is 
No. 70, of the cabinet edition of the English Theatre : 


the latter contains the original tragedy, as written | j1,, 


by Fielding, together with the one as now played on 
the stage. 


Aug. 3. 1820 THEATRICUS. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 

S1r,—In answer to your inquiry respecting the 
publication of Tom Thumb, I beg to inform you, 
that there are several copies in being, the best of 
which was published by Cawthorne, Catherine-street, 
Strand, in 1805, with anuotations by H. Scriblerus 
Secundus. This is certainly the best copy extant ; 
he has given us the original Tom Thumb of Field- 
ing, and the alteratiof, as now acted, by Kane 
O'Hara. 

Scriblerus Secundus does not seem to have any 
doubt of its beiug the production of Mr. Fielding; 
though there were many opinions as to its merits, as 
appears from his preface, in which he says—‘* The 
town hath seldom been more divided in its opinion, 
than concerning the merit of the following scenes : 
whilst some publicly affirmed, that no author could 
produce so fine a piece, but Mr. Philips, others have, 
with as much vehemeuce, insisted, that no one could 
write any thing so bad, but Mr. Fielding.” 

Yours, &c. DOODLE. 














TO THE EDITOR. 





S1n,—You have ever a to me to be a gentle- 
man ing an inclination to rid your fellow-crea- 
tures of their grievances, whether trifling or otherwise ; 
and I am therefore enco to lay before you a case 
of my own, which is particularly oppressive to me, 
and may in all probability, be removed by a publica- 
tion of it. Without the least vanity or presumption, 
Sir, I assure you that I am a decent young man, of very 

ble parents, who, together with myself, have, 
by some caprice of fortune, been bandied about the 
world like a tennis-ball. 

Sometimes I have had the pleasure ef seeing myself 
wrapped up in a tolerable good jacket, which, after it 
has pretty well beaten, has of course looked the 
worse for wear; and as my circumstances would not 

rmit me to renew it, without (as the common sayin 
1s) playing the devil with the taylor and my credit, 
have experienced many pretty slights and insults from 
the dandyistical part of my acquaintance—I will not 
call them friends. When { have we to sport a 
caleaia anes covering for my nakedness, such as a 
nice broad-cloth coat and pan, cut out by an 
eminent artizan, (for so I choose to term him) with a 
fashionable hat, a pair of clean yellow gloves, and a 
tight pair of Wellington boots, I have had innumerable 
civilities paid me, by a hearty squeeze of the hand— 
‘* How do you do my dear fellow, I hav’nt seen you for 
a long time—I ape you’ve been very well,” and such 
like insolence, as if I was totally void of common sense, 
when at the same time they have been giving the lie to 
an honest conscience, well knowing they had seen me 
a hun times in my decayed » but did not 
choose to notice me. Now, Sir, as I am just on the 
point of giving an order to my taylor fora new suit, 
and intend to cut BP cued swell in the course of a week 
or a fortnight. I shall thank you to publish this declara- 
tion of mine: ‘* Thatif any of these impertinent fellows 
trouble me with their h itical compliments in the 
street, should they even fatigue themselves by crossing 
a hundred yards out of the way, I shall hold up my 
head like a man, or treat them with silent contempt, or 
— I may condescend to say, ‘ I dont know you.’ ” 

f this does not answer the parpers, peobebly { may be 
induced to play off a scheme to their disadvantage, 
which has working a considerable time in the 
head of Yours, &c. 
A DECENT FELLOW. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 

Srr,—I am an admirer, and occasionally a player of 
the royal game of chess, and I feel a pleasure in ace 
knowledging to you the gratificati our columrs 
week, in the exhibition you have 

iven of that interesting game; and with these ac- 

owledgemnts, I wish to “ee through the me- 
dium of your publication, a desire I have often felt, 
¢ some person of taste and genius in the arts, would 
alee and execute a set of tasteful chess-men, such as 
would, amongst the productions of art, redound to 
the credit as well asto the profit of the artist. I have 
thought that the terra cotta and black basalt, would 
be an excellent material for the pu $ OF some com- 
position in imitation of ivory, that 1s capable of being 
impressed in a mold. I have seen some exquisitely 
carved ones, made in India, but rather of a clumsy 
design, and fitted to Indian ideas: now I think some- 
thing might be done compatible with our English ideas. 
Hoping these remarks may elicit a spark a some. 
man of taste, 

I am, Sir, yours, 
AN ADMIRER OF CHESS. 











THE ASTHMA. 
——. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—Upon taking up the Kaleidoscope, marked 
* No. 4, New Series” the first subject which presented 
itself to my view was, ‘* Interesting facts concerning 
respiration.” As there is a close connexion between 
this subject and asthma, it immediately occurred to me 
that it was the duty of every individual, in the posses- 
sion of any simple means, by which the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures could be alleviated, to give publi- 
city to it. Under this conviction I determined to make 
known, —— the medium of your Kaleidoscope, the 
great benefit I have received from the use of Tar Pills, 
ina case of severe asthma. 

From infancy until about twelve months ago, & 
was subject to very severe fits of asthma, so much so, 
that it was no uncommon thing for me to sit up from 
six to twelve nights running, during which time I dared 
not go to bed, and I seldom a week without sit- 
ting up two or three nights. 

About twelve months back I was prevailed upon to 
try the Tar Pills: I began with taking two or three 
every night, and continued taking that quantity for about 
two months ; I found myself so much better that I in- 
creased the number, and latterly have taken six or 
eight with increased success. 

have not sat up one whole night with asthma these 
eight months, nor have I felt the least asthmatic symp- 
tom for the last four months. The receipt that I first 
had, directed that the tar should be first mixed with 
oatmeal or flour, but I have had them generally made 
with liquorice root powdered. 

If you should have a spare corner in any of your 
Kaleidoscopes, and think these circumstances will be 
interesting or useful to your readers, by publishing them 
you will oblige Yours, &c. 

NOTRAL. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

Srr,—Should this meet your approbation, you will, 

by your insertion of it in your next, much oblige, 
AN ADMIRER OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 
A FRAGMENT, 

Little Vapid is one of the vainest men in exist- 
ence, although his features are diminutive, and bis 
person mean and insignificant. 

Vapid values himself on the cleanness and neat- 
ness of bis dress: a speck of dirt on his white pan- 
taloons would throw him into an agony cf unutter- 
able distress; his boots must shine with jet and 
glossy blacking, and his coat must be brushed with 
the utmost care before be will venture out of the 
house: he spends an hour io adjusting hia cravat, 
and two more in giving the hair on his silly insigni- 
ficant head the proper direction. One-half his time 
is spent in scrubbing his teeth and arching his eye- 
brows. And when he grasps his little cane, aud 
hops into the street, with every plait in proper order, 
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and the indescribable grimace on his countenance, 
one would suppose he had broken loose from the im- 
prisonment of a bandhox. 

Fan him gently, ye Zephyrs! ye Northern Blasts, 
discompose not the folds of his garments! ye Sylphs, 
watch over his white pantaloons when he skips over 
the channel! but may his Guardian Angel protect 
him, should he encounter a dray ! 








TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I have been amused by, as well as disgusted at, 
the recent establishnuent of two eye-institutions in this 
town; and, at first, felt some difficulty in accounting 
for so extraordinary and unnecessary a procedure, until 
my mind was illuminated by the long advertisements 
of a¢ertain oculist, stating, that he had established a 
secret (or private) eye-institution several years since, 
and hundreds of the poor were actually relieved by 
his aid, &c. This being the case, I certainly think the 
learned and benevolent gentleman is entitled to the 
thanks and gratitude of the public, for his past meri- 
torious services; but, is it right or proper, that he and 
others should now be soliciting benefactions for the 
establishment of an opthalmic dispensary, at a time 
when one is already established, and in full operation ? 
Now, Sir, let me ask the gentleman who established 
and conducted the secret eye-institution (and who ac- 
knowledged he had been anticipated in recommending 
a public one) his motive for not renderiag it public 
some yearsago, which would have for ever prevented 
the intrusion of another? Surely it could not arise 
from the selfish principle of monopolizing an exclusive 
name, and the great emoluments and fees invariably at- 
tending sucha practice? Itrust not. With the mo- 
tive, however, [ have nothing to do ; my animadver- 
sions are directed against the act; and I appeal to you, 
Sir, and the public, if itis not pitiable to witness, in all 
the public rooms of our town, the long lists of bene- 
factions and subscriptions attached to both institutions. 
One is assuredly necessary; and will be found highly 
useful, and amply sufficient to meet the demands upon 
it. My principal object then is, to protest against the 
establishment of two similar iustitutions, and to warn 
the public against being misled by party feelings and 
motives, whereby their charity is rendered worse than 
useless. 

Permit me now, Sir, to recommend what has long 
been wanting in this town, the establishment of one or 
two branch or district dispensaries. You will, no 
doubt, recollect the efforts that were made a short 
time since, to accomplish this desirable and humane 
object ; and it may not be irrelevant here, to state that 
its failure was principally owing to the jealousy of cer- 
tain *#**#*###**8"*, whose education and professional 
pursuits should have given them more liberal views 
and enlightened sentiments. That the present dispen- 
sary is inadequate to perform all the duties demanded 
of it, requires but little iilustration ; for, is it possible 
to believe that our institution is capable of giving re- 
lief to all the sick poor of a population of nearly 
100,000 souls? Whatare its means for accomplishing 
such important duties? Are three physicians, three 
surgeons, and three assistant surgeon-apothecaries ca- 
pable of giving regular and necessary attendance to 
upwards of 20,000 sick annually. 1 deny the capa- 
bility of attending with becoming and conscientious 
attention to the interests of so many. Why, then, 
should there be a doubt as to the propriety of forming 
branch dispensaries? The common interests of hu- 
manity have long demanded it; for, should another 
contagious fever break out amongst us, which is not 
improbable, we shall then have occasion to mourn our 
neglect and languid indifference, in witnessing its ra- 
vaging and fatal effects: whereas, by the establishment 
of two branch dispensaries, the immediate and prompt 
assistance they could afford to the poor, in their respec- 
tive districts, would enable them to discover the ap- 
proaches of any formidable and dangerous disease ; 
and, by timely aid and assistance, check it inits growth, 
or prevent its general spread and diffusion. Permit 
me, Sir, in conclusion, to recommend to the subscribers 
and benefactors of the useless eye-institution, to trans- 
fer their names and benefactions to the promotion of 
this necessary and desirable object: then, indeed, will 
they enjoy the rewards of genuine benevolence, when 
they witnéss the benefits bestowed, the miseries pre- 
vented, and the interests of humanity advanced, by 


i d philanthropic exertions. 
heir generous and phila P ALIQUIS. 





Che Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





IR, 

The new play of Henri Quatre has been repeated 
several times during the past week, with great suc- 
cess. It has attracted more numerous audiences 
than any other piece this season, and bids fair to 
rival the brilliant success of Brutus in the last. 
The following remarks on the performance of it 
may perhaps be acceptable to some of your numerous 
readers, who feel an interest in Liverpool Theatricals. 

Henri, although a good part, and one which is 
sure to be a favourite with the audience, is not pe- 
culiarly adapted to the powers of Mr. Vandevhoff. 
The playful gaiety which ought to adorn this cha- 
racter in the earlier scenes, is quite at variance with 
his general style of actiug. It isin the wilduess of 
Octavian, the pride of Coriolanus, the malice of 
Shylock, or the lofty patriotism of Lucius Junius, 
that the great powers of his mind, and the command. 
ing energy of his voice and action, enable him tri- 
aumphantly to put in his claim to the character of a 
great andoriginaltragedian, His Henri ishowever, 
a good and an unaffected piece of acting, and the 
tent scene at the close of the second act is gone 
through iu astyle of great taste and spirit. 

I have a very favourable opinion of our Liverpool 
company. I think them competeut to perform most 
of our plays ina way which would not be greatly to 
their disparagement if compared with the acting of 
most companies in the country; and particular in- 
dividuals might be singled out equal in genius and 
power to others, who, making more noise in the 
world, are brought from London to gratify the 
laudable curiosity which their celebrity has excited. 
If, theo, [ occasionally point out errors with any 
mixture of asperity, il is occasioned by the vexation 
I feel that their meriis should be thrown into the 
shade by defects which a little attention, and the 
exercise of an enlightened judgment would remove; 
aud itis this feeling which forces me, whilst [ state 
with great satisfaction, that, as a whole, Mr. Bass’s 
Eugene de Brion is worthy of praise, and does him 
great credit; that there are particular instances of 
bad taste and an incorrect judgment, which prevent 
the expression of that admiration which I should be 
highly gratified to feel, and which certain indications 
lead me to hope he may at no distant day inspire, 

What could induce Mr. Bass to give a gross imi- 
tation of Macbeth’s air drawn dagger scene, in act 
2d, scene 3d of this play? The words 


‘* Blest vision! let me grasp thee,” 


were accompanied by Macbeth’s “ clutch” at the 
dagger, which bis distempered imagination had pic- 
tured to bis bewildered senses, | Macbeth’s attempt 
to clutch the dagger in his band might be correct 
enough, but the same action in Eugene, when the 
subject of his meditation is horror, must appear at 
the very first glance absurdly out of character, 
‘* "Tis fled, and leaves me desol te and abandoned,” 

were given exacily as, . 


** Tis no such thing,” 


in the celebrated soliloquy to which I have already 
alluded. The silent rebuke which Mr. Bass nightly 
receives for his exertions to produce applause, in 
this particular instance, 1 had hoped would have 
suggested to him that all could not be right; but I 
have hitherto been disappointed. 

There are several other things which it might be 
well tu point out to Mr. Bass, such as the violent 
slap he gives the paper which he presents to the 
King; his misplaced wonder, whea Sully orders 
him to give up his sword, the text plainly showing 
he expected this must be the case; and his placing 
one hand uader his vest whilst Miss Hammersley is 
regaling him with oue of her delightfully-executed 
songs; but I forbear: I fave, 1 hope, suggested 
maiter enough to Mr. Bass, worthy cogitation. 

As the other characters are of minor importance 
afew words may suffice, 


Mr. Porteus has considerably improved since bis 
first appearance in O'Donnel. So has Mr. Davis in 
D’ Aumont; he is still, however, too farcical in 
this character, The good sense he exhibits in 
many things he does, should teach him to mingle 
a little more gentlemanliness and dignity with the 
humour of the General. His manner of askivg the 
ladies if dinner be ready is excessively coarse, 

Mr. Tayleur, on the first and second night, had 
too much of his own inimitable Artaxominous mixed 
up with his new character, particularly in his first 
scene. He has greatly improved in his subsequent 
altempts, and now gives a pleasing and faithful por- 
trait of the simple and jealous Jocrisse. 

If I were to mention Mr. Rees, Mr. Larkin, or 
Miss Hammersley, it would only be to express the 
gratification they each afford in their respective 
parts. 

I should just add that Mrs. Hall dresses much 
better than on the first night of this new piece. I 
should be glad to see her attempt something higher 
than the class of characters with which she has 
hitherto been entrusted. 

Miss Tree is certainly the most delightful little 
poutiug coquette on the stage. Miss Grant will 
havé occasion for all the talent she possesses, and 
(hat is no little, to make head against the impression 
made by her predecessor, as Louison. 

On the whole, this charming play is a great addi- 
tion to the delights of our theatrical amusement, 
It reflects great honour on the varied talents of our 
regular company of performers; and has secured 
to the managers a support to which they are richly 
entitled by their taste and liberality. 


al 7 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I have several times witnessed the repre- 
sentation of the new play, Henry the Fourth of 
France. 1 was delighted with the delicious warbling 
of Misses Tree and Hammersley, as well as with the 
very judicious acting of the company collectively. 

Credit is also due to the Manager, for the atten- 
tion shown to the getting up of thepiece. JT should 
have been better pleased, however, had the perform- 
ers adhered to plain English, as the dialogue is in 
that language. An affectation of the French pro- 
nunciation of many words, such as Henri, Paris, 
Sully, Chevalier, §c.is not only conceit, but displays 
bad taste; I therefore hope the actors will them- 
selves see the impropriety, and “ reform. it alto- 
gether.” I am, yours, 

A LOVER OF THE DRAMA.. 


—_—_—. 








GAME OF COINCIDENCES, 
—=—_ 


Mr. EviTor,—As trifles (if they do not encroach 
upon more valuable contributions) form no disagreeable 
feature in such an amusing and instructive production 
as the Kalefdoscope, [ conceive the following, if youhave 
a corner for it, may amuse some of your readers. I 
call it a Game of Coincidences. It may be applied te 
any subject; but I shall commence with Dramatic 
Coincidences. 1 propose, as a query, what farccs or 
after-pieces will correspond, essentially or apparently, 
with such and such plays? The plays to be expressed 








as questions, and the farces as answers, to be sent by 
your correspondents. Suppose I ask what farce will 
coincide with the play of ** Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife?” The answer might be, * Catharine and Pe- 
truchio.”—What farce would coincide with “ Jane 
Shore?” answer, * Turn out.”—This brief explana- 
tion will, I trust, elucidate my scheme, if you should 
deem my scheme worthy of notice. The following que- 
ries J subjoin, requesting answers : 

What farce or after-piece will agree with the follow- 
ing plays? 

1. * The Iron Chest."—2. ‘* The Wonder.” — 

3. ** Romeo and Juliet.” —4, ** Alexander the Great.”—~ 
5. Every man in his humour.” —** 6. ** Laugh when 
“you can,"—7. ‘* Coriolanus”—8. ** Love's labour lost.” 
* Yours respectfully, P. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 















FLOATING BATH. 
cod 
LETTER 
From a Bather at Liverpool to his Friend at Rochdaw 

(i. e. Rochdale.) ~ 
Eh! Tummus, theaw’s miss’d it wearily ot t'did naw 
come wi’ us—theaw may say what t’'loikes abeawt th’ 
Meyles, andLaythom, and Blackpool, but owd Lerple 
for my money, I say yet—theaw said theaw’d seen aw 
28 wur to be seen; but by’r lady there’s mooar thin as 
mitch again t’be seen neaw as there wur when thee 
and me coom here th’last tome! Whaw mon they’n 
getten boats neaw ot gooan by a steeom engine Sa 
theaw may stare! but it’s as true as th’Almanick—and 
us three coemi’ one un um aboon twenty moile.— 
Egadlins! I cud hardly perswadeSam Dootson t ven- 
ture abooard on her: he wur feeort ot gooing by steeom 
wud be summat loike floying or being blown up—but 
it’s nowt o’ th’ soart, mon— they dreiven throof th’ 
wetur jusst th’ same as t’other boats used t’ do—but 
istid o’ sails theyn two wetur wheels ot gooan splash, 
splash, splash—scrat, scrat, scrat, abeawt ten or eleven 
moile an heawr ; and it’s by far th’ yeasiest and chep- 
pest way ota country lad can get hither—indeed 
think it’s welly chepper thin walking; for besoide 
saving shoe-leather, one can do wi’ so mitch less ale— 
and then one’s th’ benefit o’th’ swat watur aw th’ way 
fro’ Runcorn, Theaw usedt’ make ackeawnt ot theaw 
cud taste th’ swat ift’ licked thy lips as far off as Saint 
Ellen ; but theaw may have it this way aboon twice as 
far. Here’s your Jim says theaw dusn’t loike ony body 
knowing mooar tin thee, and theaw'll be saying theaw’s 
yeeord o’theese steeomt boats before—but there’s one 
thing I’m sure theaw’s ne’er yeeord on. Istid o’those 
foine bathing kallivans theaw used t’ tell on, they’n 
made a greyt thing ot they cawn a“ Floating Bath ;” 
and, solidiee, I think it’s th’ noicest place I wur ever at 
i’ my loife. When I first went abooard on it, I thought 
it wur a ship beawt botham, and f’re rather shoy o’ 
jumping in, as sum chaps did, for feeor 0’ gooing cleeor 
throof into th’ river; but, heawever, I fun there wur 
a botham, anda vast foine botham too ; and awtogether 
{t's neeotest, th’ safest, th’ cleenest bathing ot ever I 
had, sin’ I’re born. One may have a dip at any time 
o’ th’ tide—oather at hee wetur or at low wetur—and 
there wur a felly abooard towd me as th’ wetur war 
ass good and as strung, and had as mitch fyzic in it at 
low wetur as it had at hee wetur. Sam says this can- 
not be true, and ot th’ felly wur nowt but trotting us: 
but, heawever, we'll bring a bottle o’ booath soarts 
whooam wi’ us, and eawr folk may try for theirsels.— 
Besoide bathing, one may stay abooard a whoile and 
look abeawt one; and one sees mooar o’ th’ river and 
th’ shipping fro’ this place i’ one heawr, than fro’ ony 
other place in a whole wick. Then there’s aw soart 0’ 
mieyt and drink abooard, and [ think i’ my guts t* best 
and the cheppest ot I fun i’ aw th’ teawn—and weseet 
amung a peawrcel o’ gentlemen reading th’ newspapers 
and smooking. We geet oytch on us a poipe, but these 
quality wur smooking summut elze ot look’d like pig- 
tail tobacco. It had some soart of an eawtlandlish 
name, as I cud na quoite gawm ; but whotever it wur, 
eather it or their drink did um good, for they’r very 
merry. They sung! and they leawgh’d !! and when I 
sung th’ “Owdham Recruit” for um, I'll be shot if 
they did not leawgh harder than ever. Indeed if t'le 
believe me, Tum, I’se never i’ better company sin I’se 
kersuat—but I'll tell thee mooar abeawt it when I cum 
whooam; and I'll oather perswade thee t’ go wi’ me 
th’ nert bathing toime, or I'll gi’ thee leeof t’ caw me 


a rinayhommer as lung as my name's 
TIM BOBBIN. 





Anscdote.——The agedand respectable Bishop of D—m 
has been for some time indisposed, and the following 
anecdote is related on the occasion. Among the daily 
inquirers respecting his Lordship’s health, no one was 
more sedulously punctual than the Bishop of E~—r; 
and the invalid seemed to fancy that other motives be- 
sidesanxious kind igh tothissolicitude, 
One morning he orderedthe messenger tobe shown into 
his room,andthusaddressed him : ** Be so goodas topre- 
sent my compliments to my Lord Bistrop, and tell him 
tbat I am better, much better; but that the Bishop of 
py a has got a sore throat, and a bad cold, if that 
will do.” 


Mayr, May 16.—A singular animal has been observed 
by the fisherman here of late. It appears like a man 
as far asthe breast. It has nohair on the head, andthe 
body and faceareblack. It eludesall attempts made to 
take it. It is thought this water monster may be a sea- 
otter, or one of the sea animals wandered from the 
northern ocean. 
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Eo Correspondents. 


INDELICATE PLacarps.—We insert the following 
note of a correspondent, upon a subject, which we as 
well as ourbrother journalists,havefrequentlybrought 
before the public with very little effect. The cure for 
this evil is very simple, however, as we shall show, 
oe having disposed of our correspondent’s com- 
plaint. 

“ To the Fditors.—I wish, through the medium of your 

paper, to notice what I think a most scandalous 

nuisance to this town ; I mean the posting of many 
quack doctors’ bill on the walls of almost every 
street, some of which are worded in the most inde- 
cent language. Ifalady be walking through the 
streets, some of these impudent papers are sure to 
meet her eye. Indeed, not only this, but it often 
happens, that boys, who are engaged for the pur- 
pose, deliver one of these papers into her hands. 

Such a nuisance as this should not pass unnoticed. 

Hoping an amendment may result from your in- 

serting the above, is the wish of 

“ A FRIEND TO MODESTY.” 


a> We believe there is scarcely an individual in the 
town, who has not noticed the nuisance in question ; 
and itis not probable that the persons interested in 
obtruding such disgusting trash willever be induced, 
from a sense of shame, to discontinue thus to disfigure 
the walls, some other remedy must be sought, and a 
very easy one presents itself. We take it for granted, 
that, although the law may not authorize the magis- 
trates to prohibit the pasting up of these bills upon the 
wal!s, the permission of the person to whom the wall 
belongs, or the tenant of the premises thus disfigured, 
is strictly requisite; and that any placards, attached to 
such walls, without the leave or againstthe consent of 
such proprietor or tenant, might be taken down by 
himself, or any person duly authorised by him. If 
we are correct in this supposition, the nuisance might 
bevery easilygot rid of; and the mode we recommend 
is this. Leta person be appointed for the express 
purpose, if by the magistrates it would be all the bet- 
ter; if not, he might be commissioned by any indi- 
vidualsinterested in the suppression of the nuisance. 
His office should be to look out for placards of a par- 
ticular description, for the purpose of removing them, 
or rendering them illegible. Ifthere were any oppo- 
sition to be apprehended on the part of the advertiser 
{who wouldhardly however,venturetoappear before 
the magistrates in defence of his placards) or even ad- 
mitting that the parties engaged to pull them down 
were liable to an action for damaages; still, undersuch 
a supposition, there is another course to be pursued, 
which is strictly legal. Let the persor. engaged to ef- 
face the placards make previous application, for leave, 
to the party to whom the wall belongs: that being 
obtained (and there would be no difficulty in the 
way, particulasly if the recommendation came from 
the magistrates) the man might proceed to clear the 
walls without any apprehension of interruption. As 
those bills often adhere too firmlytothe wall toadmit 
of being easily detached, we should recommend that 
they be effaced by means of a large brush and black 
paint, or any cheap and effectual wash. If such a 
process as this were once set on foot, the parties who 
now violate public decency would cease to issue their 








papers, as soon as they discovered that they were use- 
to them«-We had written thus far, when we 





were informed that there is an express clause in the 
new Liverpool Improvement Bill, empowering the 
magistrates to suppress this nuisance of indelicate pla- 
cards. Upon consulting the bill itself, we were glad 
to find the following clause, under the head of 
Penalty for posting up or distributing indecent Hand- 
bills.—-And whereas, in the said town of Liverpool, 
the practice of posting up and distributing indecent 
hand-bills prevails to a very great extent, and is 
extremely offensive to the inhabitants and to the 
public in general: Be it therefore enacted, That in 
case any person or persons shall post up on any 
house, building, or place, within the said town, or 
hand and distribute, or cause to be so posted up, 
handed, or distributed, any hand-bill or hand-bills 
of an indecent tendency, the person or persons so 
offending shall, for each and every offence, forfeit 
and pay any sum not exceeding to 
be levied and recovered as other penalties are re- 
coverable by this act.” 





S1r Joseru Banxs.—The memoir of the late president 
of the Royal Academy is postponed in order to admit 
an article which will be perused with no common in- 
terest. We allude to the biographical notice of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the attempt to deprive him of the 
honour attached to the author of the Tales of my 
Landlord. 


Cuarces Dancze shall not dangle in attendance long 
at our Editorial Temple, in which he shall have the 
first vacant niche. e will perceive, in a preceding 
column, that another correspondent (P.) is on the 
same scent as himself. 








Peter Pitirut, with whose unanswerable querice 
we were favoured some time since, may rest assured 
that he is not forgotten. We shall introduce him to 
our juvenile readers, as the winter approaches. Ina 
the mean time, we shall be glad to receive Tae 
Enquirer, No. 2. 





R. P. will oblige us by stating the subject of the letters 
he inquires after, and which we fear have been mis- 
laid. 





Weare much obliged to Omicron, for the translation 
we solicited ; and it would be an additional favour 
if he would send the solution previously to publica- 
tion. 





Patuos and Batuos.— Lhe composition copiedout for 
our convenience, by S—t, is excellent in its way : 
we wish we could say as much for the penmanship of 
the transcriber. 





The extracts of A GLEANER are judiciously selected, 
and very well adapted for our work. 





We thank A Frienp for his copy of the Boy of Egre- 
mond; and have to make our acknowledgments to 
another for transcribing ‘* Laud’s Consecration,” &c. 

We thank Spins. &e. and shall look over the odd 
numbers he has sent for inspection. 





Tityrus Quittet! shall be introduced to our 
readers most probably in our next. 





T. P.’s tale is not original, we believe ; and his French 
will require “touching up” a little. 





The expected original paperonthe structure of the heart 
is not yet come to hand, and will, we fear, arrive too 
late for the present publication. 





We have no doubt that the Chinese dinner, promised by 
a correspondent, will be relished by our readers, 


ject, furnished by another friend, is very acceptable. 


We thank J. B. —M. C.—A. M. W.—T. P.—A. M.1, 
and Your Reaper, for their communicatiens. 
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